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Recognizing the Commercial 
Value. of Music 


For several years music has been a factor 
in industrial management, not perhaps a di- 
rect factor, nevertheless an important indirect 
factor. Recently one of our Class “A” mem- 
bers desired to know just how far musical 
organizations have been developed in indus- 
trial institutions and a questionaire was sent 
out through the office of the Managing Di- 
rector of our Association and some eighty 
different companies having Class “A” mem- 
bership replied. The information contained 
in their replies has been codified and is pre- 
sented in this issue of the BULLETIN for the 
information of all our members. It is evident 
from the information received that music is an 
important factor in the efficiency of industrial 
organizations. 
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Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in A 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried “a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor, : 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have. 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experier 
control fs vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admitting only so much. 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be beneficial and 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees, 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and 
garding every phase of industrial education, This is available to all corporations, ¢ 

rms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses 
coming: members of the Association. 


Functions 
The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the 


employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established ed: 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III, 


Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Me 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). = : Be 
Sxction 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or go 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownershi » which now. 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through ¢ 
a representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 
old office. 


Sxzction 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools | 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members, They shall be entitled to hold office 
attend all general meetings of the Association. i 3 
Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A 


Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


cers | 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Article VII. 


Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. s 

Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 3 a 

Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. & 
Class A members joining between January ist and April ist shall pay first year’s dues 
$100.00; those joining between April ist and July Ist shall pay nine months’ dues or $75) 
those joining between July Ist and October ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; © 
joining between October Ist and December 3lst shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, ' 
‘or subsequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three mg 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons 
exist for continuing members on the roi. 
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Volume VI 


DEVELOPING THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLLECTIVE 
EFFORT ‘ 


Through the discovery of the fact that the application of 
heat to water created a powerful agency of energy known as 
steam, it became possible in the development of modern civiliza- 
tion to remove industrial pursuits from the homes. The factory 
followed. When industry became a matter of large production, 
management was divided into three major subdivisions below 
the rank of the executives, namely, production, accounting and 
marketing. As the distribution of product became more wide- 
spread the traffic division was added. Recently there has devel- 
oped the need for a fifth subdivision of management to handle 
the relations between the employers and the workers. This, of 
course, is a management problem, but management in a different 
sense than we have been accustomed to think and plan. 

The personnel division of an industrial institution contains 
the functions of employing, training, working conditions, safety, 
and many other functions which may be considered as in a “twi- 
light zone,” that is, some industrial institutions have accepted 
these problems as factors in management, whereas other indus- 
trial institutions have not, for example, the problem of housing, 
of entertainment through amateur effort, athletics, company play- 
grounds, company restaurants, etc. Other factors which usually 
are worked out through the personnel division, but which are 
problems wholly of management and largely for executives’ con- 
sideration, are stock ownership on the part of at least the higher 
grade of employes—the purchase of the company’s stock by such 
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employes—service annuities or retirement pensions, bonus plans, 
thrift activities to include group insurance, savings and loan asso- 
ciations (which include home owning on the part of employes), 
sick and death benefit plans and similar activities. Training 
should include not only development of employes for skill in 
workmanship, but also the correction of faulty education. The 
United States faces an opportunity for unparalleled prosperity 
and leadership. 

The world war has left our country with a large portion of 
the world’s wealth, our industries unharmed and with enlarged 
facilities for production. The nation, however, is but a reflection 
of the efficiency of its arts, sciences, professions, industries and 
agriculture. Again these subdivisions will be efficient in the 
degree of.the efficiency of the individuals who compose the arts, 
sciences, etc. If the industries of a country are efficient it must 
logically follow that management is efficient and that the workers 
are efficient, because an industry can be but the reflection of the 
collective skill and the collective plans under which industry is 
administered. There was a time when an individual company 
could in a measure—in a large measure—determine its prosperity 
—but this period has passed. Industries move largely as a whole. 
The railroads cannot prosper if agriculture is backward and 
inefficiently conducted. If the railroads do not prosper their 
employes lose a portion of their purchasing power. The same 
reasoning holds for all classes of citizenship. The individual 
must be efficient if the industries and our agriculture are to be 
efficient, and as industry and agriculture are the sources of most 
created wealth, the arts, sciences and professions will prosper in 
the degree in which industry and agriculture is efficient. In the 
development of our country’s educational system, until very 
recently, not much attention was given to agriculture or industry. 
Emphasis was always on the arts, sciences and professions, but 
the world war brought out forcibly the fact that skill in produc- 
tion, alertness in transportation, and the ability to produce food 
on a large scale were the dominant factors in a nation’s power. 

The history of the United States is a record of individual 
effort and individual successes. The rewards of individuality 
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are closely woven into the philosophy which underlies our coun- 


try’s history and which is taught and believed and firmly rooted 
%n the minds of the present generation, but this philosophy is 
changing—must change. Now our country is a major factor— 
perhaps the leading factor among the nations of the world. Col- 
lective effort is demanded ; team work will be more effective in 
the future than individual effort. 


THE UNITED STATES EXPECTS EVERY CITIZEN 
TO DO HIS FULL DUTY 

Notwithstanding strife, strikes, lockouts, riots and other 
forms of contention, there are still a large number of officials of 
industrial institutions in the United States who believe, or profess 
to believe, that somehow, in some way, industrial conditions will 
gradually assume the status which existed prior to the war. These 
industrial officials, trained as individualists, having individual 
success held out as the guiding star, are loath to recognize the new 
order of things. They are interested in their own business. They 
believe or profess to believe that they can make their particular 
business prosperous whether the industries of the country as a 
whole prosper or not. In a word, they are selfish not because 
they desire to be selfish, but because of the training they have had 
and of the experience they have gained. They have not recog- 
nized the new order. They have not understood that the people 
as a whole have decreed that industry no longer has a right to 
exist merely for the purpose of making money, yet the decree has 
been made and published. It was slow in forming, but was pub- 
lished when the voters refused to recognize that the owners of 
distilleries and breweries had any claim upon the government or 
upon the people for damages they might suffer because of the con- 
stitutional amendment making Prohibition compulsory. 

The Irving National Bank of New York estimates the loss 
of the distilleries at $91,000,000 and of the brewing trades at 
$792,000,000.- These sumis were invested in the manufacturing 
and wholesale branches. Adding to this the amounts represented 
by saloons, cafés, and clubs dependent upon a trade now prac- 
tically proscribed, a billion dollars for the total seems conserva- 
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tive. Of course this is not the first time property rights have been 


extinguished; there was no compensation paid when the slaves 
were set free in 1863. 

They also have refused to recognize that the government, 
through taxation, to be sure, has conscripted wealth for the pur- 
pose of winning the war. They have refused to recognize that 
the government, through the selective Conscription Law has con- 
scripted men and sent them to the front, to die if need be, for the 
good of their country. 

When Professor Jowett was asked what Oxford could do for 
its students, he is said to have replied, “Oxford can teach an 
English gentleman how to be an English gentleman.” But if you 
ask what it means to be an English gentleman the only reply is in 
terms of conduct and behavior. When you ask what it means to 
be an American Citizen the reply can only be in terms that it 
means to believe in your country and to serve your fellowman. 
Every American is expected to do his full duty. One can be just 
as patriotic in serving his country in peace-time and in industrial 
pursuits as in military activities during war. 

We are now in the reconstruction period. The man who 
refuses to recognize changed conditions, who refuses to cooperate 
with his fellowmen in the elimination of waste and strife in in- 
dustry, who assumes a selfish attitude, is not doing his full duty. 
He is not a good American. Ultimately all questions are decided 
by intelligent public opinion; especially is this true in a democ- 
racy. Industry exists fundamentally to serve the people of the 
Nation. It is true, of course, that industry is conducted for profit, 
but not alone for profit—that day has passed. Every good citizen 
who is engaged in industry will study the changes that have come 
as a result of the war; will attempt to be a factor in educating 
the people to these changes to the end that there shall be justice 
and that there shall be reward according to merit. The people of 
the United States must learn that in cooperative effort there is 
strength. Never before has a nation faced an opportunity for 
service so great as has come to our own country. The degree in 
which we shall meet and utilize this opportunity will depend in no 
small measure upon the justness with which industry is operated 
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and the philosophy which is developed as a basis for justice and 


reward. 


APPLYING LOGIC TO BOLSHEVISM 


William James, now generally recognized as the most accept- 
able teacher in the applications of psychology to industry, in 
his “Talks to Teachers” (pp. 26-27) in defining the particular 
conception of psychology that he would follow, affirmed “No 
truth, however abstract, is ever perceived, that will not probably 
at some time influence our earthly action. You must remember 
that when I talk of action here, I mean action in the widest 
sense. I mean speech, I mean writing, I mean yeses and noes, 
and tendencies ‘from’ things and tendencies ‘toward’ things and 
emotional determinations ;-and I mean them in the future as well 
as in the immediate present. As I talk here, and as you listen, it 
might seem as if no action followed. You might call it a purely 
theoretic process, with no practical results, but it must have a 
practical result. It cannot take place at all and leave your conduct 
unaffected. If not to-day, then on some far future day you will 
answer some question differently by reason of what you are 
thinking now.” 


In the above quotation Mr. James lays the foundation for 
the belief, rapidly becoming universal among thinking people, that 
a man is what he thinks, and what he thinks is based largely upon 
the philosophy which he accepts. The important thing then is 


philosophy, and this is just as important in its effects upon indus- 
try as its effects upon government or religion or social ideals or 
any other subdivision or classification of modern civilization. 

In his book “Bolshevism” John Spargo. long recognized as 
a leading socialist, points out clearly and convincingly how the 
Russian people swung from “Czarism” to “Bolshevism,” believ- 
ing they were progressing toward a democracy only to realize that 
they had fastened upon themselves a more despotic government 
than was embraced in the terrorism of the government of the 
Czar. Under Kerensky, Russia actually had attained the basis 
for a democracy, but democracy was not what the Bolshevists 
sought to attain. Democracy gives a voice in government to every 
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branch or classification of people represented in government, that 


is, the so-called capitalistic classes, the moderately wealthy, the 
peasants, or those owning only their homes, and the proletariat, 
those owning nothing and being dependent wholly upon their 
earning capacity as laborers for a means of sustenance. Origi- 
nally what are now termed “Bolshevists” and “Menshevists” were 
known in Russia as Socialists. Bolshevist is merely the Russian 
word for majority and Menshevist is the word for minority, 
meaning the majority and minority elements in the Socialist 
Party. As a matter of fact, and as pointed out by Spargo, the 
Bolshevists of Russia are not a majority. They are not evena 
representative minority. The entire proletariat of Russia does 
not exceed, using the most favorable estimates, 300,000 out of the 
total of 140,000,000 inhabitants of the old Russian Empire. Now 
the Bolshevists have claimed the right to set up a dictatorship, 
basing their claim on the theory that this dictatorship would be in 
the interests of a majority of the Russian people, and that the old — 
dictatorship of the Czar was in the interests only of the rich and 
the powerful. These facts are not generally known in the United 
States. The followers of the Bolshevists theory do not intend 
that these facts shall become generally known. They want the 
proletariats of the United States, and in so far as possible, those 
classes which wculd be comparable to the peasants of Europe, to 
believe that Bolshevism is an Utopian condition much desired 
and therefore worthy of much sacrifice. As a matter of fact, 
what the Bolshevist leaders in Russia are trying to attain is a 
complete elimination of all property rights, all social rights, all 
religious rights and largely the elimination of all individual rights. 
Marriage is to become a function of government and the indi- 
_ vidual loses his or her identity. The children are to be controlled 
and educated by the government. The theory approaches the 
idea which underlies the Buddhist religion, the sinking of the 
individual in the organized whole that the individual may profit 
in the hereafter. The theory, of course, is silly and selfish beyond 
the most avaricious dreams. Now Russia is awakening to what 
has happened. The proletariat, the peasant and the other sub- 
divisions of Russia are beginning to realize that they have created 
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a new dictatorship, more powerful, more cruel and more dom- 
ineering than the one from which they sought escape—the dic- 
tatorship of the Czar. Therefore there is a tendency in Russia 
to turn back to democracy, and in this tendency lies the hope of 


the Russian people. 

The United States has democracy. It was the ideal attained 
in the Revolution. Every effort of the Bolshevists or the I. W. W. 
in this country is away from democracy. It is toward a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. It is an idle, silly, selfish dream, and it is 
being encouraged by many who do not understand what they are 
encouraging. They are still seeking Utopia without a recognition 
of the fact that Utopia is not on Earth a possibility. The Bolshe- 
vists’ theories have a foothold in the United States only because 
of lack of information as to what these theories really mean. All 
true lovers of democracy should make it their business to inform 
all classification of American citizens and aliens as to the different 
philosophies and as to the ultimate meaning and results of these 
philosophies. We hear much about capitalism. We hear much 
about the philosophy of organized labor. We have a general and 
fairly complete understanding of the philosophy of democracy as 
applied to government, but we still are badly informed as to the 
philosophy of democracy as applied to industry. 

One of the fundamental purposes of The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools is to supply this information—to 
educate the movement to democratize the industries of our 
country. 


PROGRESS IN THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR 

PROBLEM IN ENGLAND 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly President of the National 

City Bank of New York, has written a series of articles which 

have been published in the Sunday editions of the New York Sun. 

In one of these articles Mr. Vanderlip takes up the labor situation 

in England. In gathering his datum relating to labor conditions 
Mr. Vanderlip gives the following information: 


“Our own position in international industrial markets will be 
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in large measure influenced by England’s ability to continue suc- 
cessfully to compete in those markets. 

“There are other important factors affecting the future of 
English industry, some of which are imponderable, for they have 
to do with character and with the way men’s minds operate. The 
time that was at my disposal to inquire into this important ques- 
tion of the attitude of mind of labor leaders, of employers and of 
Government officials, was brief; but I encountered such marked 
courtesy on the part of the Government, which went to great 
trouble to arrange a series of interviews with Government min- 
isters, union labor leaders, employers and others, that I was able 
to see many important leaders in a few days. In carrying out 
this program of interviews there was such complete coopera- 
tion, such frank expressions of views, that I feel extraordinarily 
indebted to the officials who arranged the interviews and to the 
men who gave up their time to them. Some of these men traveled 
long distances to London at the request of the Government to 
keep these appointments. It made me wonder if we at home 
would be as courteous under similar circumstances to an unoff- 
cial visitor of an inquiring turn of mind. 

“Among the people whom I met and who gave me ample time 
for a full discussion were the Minister of Labor, Sir Robert 
Horne; the Minister of Reconstruction, Sir Auckland Geddes ; the 
Minister of Food, the Right Hon. George H. Roberts; Lord Mil- 
ner, Lord Leverhulme, Mr. Rowntree, the Right Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, Prof. G. D. H. Cole, representing the radical wing 
of the Labor party; the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, author of the 
so-called “Whitley System” of Industrial Councils; Mr. A. Tay- 
lor, of the Federated Trades Unions; Commander J. B. Adams, 
general manager of the Employment Exchanges, and many others. 

“After three days fully given up to conversations with these 
men, I feel entitled to say something on the subject of the Eng- 
lish attitude toward labor questions, even though one might smile 
at the assurance of doing that after so brief a study, were not the 
sources of information so distinguished. 

“All agreed that the wing of the Labor party which believed 
that it was desirable ultimately to overthrow the present order of 
the capitalistic state and to substitute for it a communistic society 
did not represent over 10 to 15 per cent of the organized laborers, 
but it was agreed that this minority was led with great skill ; that 
it understood the power of propaganda, while the more conserv- 
ative majority was phlegmatic and lacked assertion. It was 
agreed, too, that while the radical minority was at present small, 
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its ranks would be potentially increased if living conditions be- 
came more seriously difficult. 
“The great employers of labor whom I met were probably 
representative of the most advanced and liberal thinking employ- 
ers. Lord Leverhulme, for example, is the open advocate of a 
six hour day, having reached that conclusion not because he be- 
lieves labor will accomplish as much in six hours as in a longer 
working period, but he thinks industry must use its machinery 
to a greater advantage than keeping it employed for one-third of 
the twenty-four hours. He therefore concludes that two shifts. 
of six hours a day present the ultimate solution. 
“I cannot but believe that there is still a great mass of Tory 
thought in the employing classes. It is certain that, broadly 
speaking, employers are thoroughly awake to the necessity for 
concessions to labor. There is an awakened consciousness of 
-responsibility for unemployment. The industrial theory that 
labor is a commodity to be bought when wanted on the best terms 
that the bargain can be made is disappearing. The idea that there 
should be a genuine minimum wage, varying with different locali- 
ties and conditions, but applicable to every one, is gaining ground. 
“Employers’ minds are beginning to wonder if industry has 
not been short-sighted in leaving labor always in a state of appre- 
hension in regard to the stability of its position and at least to 
question, if not fully to admit, that industry would gain in eff- 
ciency under a system of unempioyment insurance. The aspira- 
tions of labor for a larger voice:in the management of industry 
is being listened to with attention, and on every hand there is 
recognition that in the future labor will have, and in justice should 
have, a larger division of profits of industry either in the form 
of profit sharing or, what seems more practical for the present at 
least, maximum wages above minimum standards. So far as the 
Government officials are concerned they seemed intelligently and 
keenly awake to the various questions involved in the labor prob- 
lem, but like all governments, move slowly in positive action. 
“Perhaps the most significant thing that I got out of these 
interviews was the sense of a sort of dogged optimism in the 
minds of all classes and a belief in the power and intelligence of 
England and Englishmen, a more or less conscious impression, 
that they would work out eventually a relationship between labor 
and capital in which all apparent sacrifices that capital might 
have to make would be more than compensated for by the in- 
creased efficiency which would come from a body of satisfied 
workmen. Everyone admits that the days prior to the war when 
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industry was hampered by a chaotic network of union and labor 
restrictions on output have passed and will never return.” 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “A” 


Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y., Mr. L. F. Fuld. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Division, United Motors Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., Mr. H. E. K’Burg. 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Royster Building, Norfolk, 
Va., Mr. G. M. Schultz. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Oakley, Cinncinati, 
Mr. Fred A. Geier. 

Class “C” 


Mrs. Anna Martin Crocker, Room 1428, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York City. 

Mr. Dwight T. Farnham, Third National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. W. B. Pettus, North China Language School, Peking, 
China. 


Education and Cooperation 


A Brief Message Specially Written for the July Number of 
“Personal Efficiency’ by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior 

This world is to belong to those who are best equipped to 
do its work. That is what democracy means. We are to have 
no aristocracy but that of brains. Education and Cooperation— 
these are the words of the future. 

Carnegie Steel Company Will Finance Home Owning Plan 
for Employes 


The Carnegie Steel Company has expressed a willingness 
to finance a corporation, the object of which is to encourage 
‘home owning on the part of its employes at Youngstown, Ohio. 
If the project is carried out, about 5,000 homes will be built. 
All that is required is the assent of the employes of the Youngs- 
town plant. 
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RIGHTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE EMPLOYER 
AND THE EMPLOYED 


President Kincaid Contributes a Personal Message to the Members of 
Our Association in Which He Deals with the Problems of the 
Personnel Relations in Industry—A Message that Should Be 
Carefully Read By All Our Members As It Contains the Keynote 
to the Purposes for the Realization of which Our Association is 
Devoting Its Activities. 


W. W. KINCAID 
President, The National Association of Corporation Schools 


The solution of the problem of personal relationship in in- 
dustry will be found in the readiness and intelligence with which 
each party acknowledges and assumes his responsibility to the 
other. The employer too often has assumed rights which are not 
justly his. The employe has, on the other hand, demanded rights 
which do not belong to him. This has brought about an overlap- 
ping of rights which confuses every issue. Each party too often 
has been unmindful of the fact that there are no rights without 
duties and responsibilities, and if at times they have sensed their 
responsibilities in the issues raised, they have been unwilling to 
give the same consideration to responsibilities that has been 
given to alleged rights. 

The constant raising of these questions of relationship and 

the endeavor to settle them by the application of the rule of rights 
alone without proper consideration of the obligation of the situ- 
ation has led into a maze of conflicting claims and interests from 
which it seems almost impossible to escape. Those who see in 
this situation only the conflict of rights as they exist today are 
prone to despair of ever securing a solution to this great question 
which threatens the very existence of our civilization. 
It is not strange that one without vision and without faith 
in mankind should find himself in this position. The situation, 
portentous though it is, is not without its ray of hope and promise 
to those who see and believe they understand. 

A large majority of mankind, whether employer or employe, 
want to play the game fair—want to give the other fellow a square 
deal. This statement is based upon years of observation work- 
ing first as employe and then as employer. The problem which 
bothers most of us—both employer and employe—is our inability 
to determine, under the varying conditions which we must meet, 
what is right and fair. We are each inclined to cling tenaciously 
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to our interpretation of the rights and privileges guaranteed by 
the Constitution of our Government, and not to recognize the 
obligations these rights and privileges entail. 

It is well that we, collectively and individually, guard our 
constitutional rights to the last man, woman and child, if need be. 
But in our struggles to guard and maintain our liberty we must 
not forget that freedom implies equal responsibility with equal 
privilege. No one questigns the obligation of the individual to 
support his Government by contributing such part of his income 
as is required, to bear arms and to sacrifice even life itself when 
an emergency requires it. 

We have not yet come to recognize fully in times of peace our 
obligation to our Government and to the people which it repre- 
sents—all the people of our common country. Are we not obli- 
gated and bound by the ties which freedom and citizenship imply 
to support our Government and to discharge our full duty in 
times of peace the same as we are in times of war? 

The one great problem of peace by which we are faced is 
the problem of employer and employe relationships. It is the 
same old problem with which men have struggled in all ages. 
Many remedies have been offered, only to fail. 

As remedies at best are only expediencies and temporary 
patchwork, what is needed is not merely remedies, but a recogni- 
tion of the fundamental principles involved and a common sense 
adjustment of our relations according to these principles. While 
guarding securely all the rights and privileges which centuries of 
struggle for freedom have brought to us as individuals and as a 
nation, let us at the same time have a due sense of the responsibili- 
ties which this very freedom brings. A fair adjustment of our 
minds to these basic principles upon which our institutions are 
founded will surely help to clear the uncertain atmosphere with 
which we are surrounded and will help us to see more clearly the 
road which we should take. The road is very straight and direct, 
yet is sufficiently broad to accommodate all who are called upon 
to travel in this direction. 

Demagogues and politicians have obscured our vision. They 
-have appealed to our narrow self interests. Their appeal has been 
a seductive one, and has often blinded us to our larger, better 
interests. They talk long and loud about our individual rights and 
how anxious they are to secure and guard these rights for us. 
Little or nothing is said or done to enlighten us about the obliga- 
tions we must assume in obtaining for ourselves the advantages 
and privileges which they seek for us. 
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It is this neglected phase of the question—the responsibility 
of freedom—to which we desire to give consideration and which 
we must consider and act upon if we are to right ourselves in 
this tumultuous sea of doubt and uncertainty. We have a guide 
and compass if we will use it. 

The World War for World Freedom has taught us much in 
a very large way. Let us apply the lessons learned in the great 
war to our acute problems in times of peace. During the war 
we were asked to value and revalue our liberties. We were asked 
to give time, thought, wealth, and even life itself, to maintain this 
much coveted thing we call liberty. We did realize something of 
the responsibility of freedom—something of the sacrifice which 
each must make to maintain our liberty in times of great stress 
like these through which we have just passed. We must recog- 
nize with equal force the responsibility which freedom and free 
institutions place upon us in times of peace. 

Great questions are being raised and great problems are cry- 
ing for solution. These problems have to do with the very foun- 
dations of our institutions. We must, therefore, consider and 
‘solve them in their fundamental relationship to free institutions — 
rather than attempt their solution by emergency or expediency or 
autocratic methods. 

Throughout the civilized world no question is more acute 
today than the one of personal relations in our industrial and com- 
mercial life. The continued raising of questions of rights and 
privileges by either employer or employe and adjusting the same 
by concessions does not get us anywhere. Another element must 
enter into the consideration and settlement of these questions if 
we are to arrive at a tolerable basis of operation. Each party to 
the question involved must approach it in a spirit of willingness 
to assume his full share of responsibility. A spirit of demanding 
the maximum of right and assuming the minimum of responsi- 
bility has crept into practically all negotiations. The fact that 
there is no freedom without duties and there are no rights with- 
out responsibilities has not been generally recognized. 

When a spirit of willingness on the part of each to assume 
his full responsibility and to meet whatever obligation it implies 
is accepted by both parties we shall have established at least a 
working basis for negotiation. It will go farther. It will accel- 
erate negotiation and furnish the only ground upon which a true 
permanent working basis can be built. 

In establishing this basis of procedure another or third party 
in interest must be considered, the public, the ultimate consumer 
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of all products of industry and commerce. It is sufficient for our 
purpose merely to touch upon this here. This phase of the sub- 
ject is entitled to special consideration in a separate article. 

Let us recognize the principle involved in the assumption of 
full responsibility each time we ask recognition for rights and 
privileges. The.success of this plan will depend upon the degree 
of mutuality with which both parties enter into it. It cannot be 
carried out successfully by either party alone. Either party may 
initiate it as a policy, but it must strike a responsive chord in the 
other and become cooperative with both parties if it is to achieve 
results. 

May I appeal to the executives of our member companies to 
put this policy to a test? Many, in a large measure, have done so 
already, and are meeting with success in its operation. All 
are interested in solving the problems at which this policy aims. 
The management alone, by itself, can only initiate. You must 
have the cooperation of the employe to operate it successfully. 
Your greater responsibility as an executive is to secure the proper 
recognition of its principles by the employe and his cooperation in 
putting it into operation. 

No system or scheme of industrial organization will ever suc- 
ceed without the recognition by all parties interested of their 
mutual obligations and responsibilities. Let us put this policy to 
a test under the present system and see how well it works. It is 
the perfecting and administering of a system which determines 
the life or death of that system. Let us as employers and execu- 
tives recognize our responsibility and let us put forth our best 
efforts to perfect the present established system of industrial 
and commercial operations. To the extent that we make it re- 
sponsive to human needs will it survive and carry on as a vehicle 
-of civilization. 


Rewarding Employes for Valuable Suggestions 


D. E. Good, an employe of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, was recently awarded a $200 prize for a suggestion 
which related to changes in the system of handling tires. The 
policy of rewarding helpful suggestions on the part of employes 
is being almost universally adopted by the large industrial insti- 
tutions. 


“If the allied countries increase their production capacity 15 
-per cent they can pay off the war debt in four years.”—Val 
Fisher, London. 
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RECOGNIZING THE COMMERCIAL VALUE 
OF MUSIC 


A Questionaire Gathers Information As to the Value of Musical Or- 
ganizations and Other Forms of Entertainment for Employes of 
Industrial Institutions. 


Somebody once made the statement that a country with many 
singing societies can never have a civil war. However that may 
be, community singing has recently become one of the most dis- 
cussed features of civic life, and it is only a step from civic to in- 
dustrial community singing. And this surely may be said, that 
music and dancing, with all other forms of artistic expression in 
communal form, have a tendency to cultivate good spirit and good 
cheer and help to develop well rounded human beings. Further- 
more, it is the well rounded human being who is most amenable 
to reason. Therefore the psychological and spiritual effects of 
good music and dancing, amid proper surroundings, can hardly 
be overestimated as safety valves for self-expression and the 
promotion of good fellowship in industry. 

In pursuance of this thought a questionaire was sent out from 
the office of the Managing Director embodying the following in- 
quiries : 

1. Have you a mixed chorus or a choral society in your 
company? If so, give a brief description of how it is conducted 
and financed. 

2. Do you find it popular among the employes? How is it 
popularized ? 

3. How frequently are entertainments given and what is 
their nature? 

4. Have you a company band? If so, how is it conducted 
and financed ? 

5. Are rehearsals on company time? 

6. Are men paid for playing at concerts, parades, etc. ; if so, 
on what basis? 

7. Is it a popular movement ? 

8. What other activities have you along this line—orchestras, 
dramatic clubs, debating clubs, community chorus, dancing clubs, 
etc. ? 

Information was gathered from eighty different companies 
—all of national prominence. Of these eighty, sixty-three main- 


tain a musical, dramatic, dancing, or social organization of some 
kind. 
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In answer to question one, twenty-three companies state that 
they have choral societies more or less carefully organized, from 
a chorus of tested voices led by a professional director with all 
expenses paid by the company—as a legitimate activity of the 
recreational department—to an association administered and 
wholly supported by the employes themselves. The chorus of 
three companies are composed of male voices only, while the 
choruses of two other companies enroll women only. Three com- 
panies are able to make two choruses going concerns. Member- 
ship in these choruses appears never to drop below eighteen or 
to rise much above one hundred and fifty. Two companies engage 
professional directors ; one chorus is directed by the president of 
the company concerned; one by a shop employe. The clubs usu- 
ally meet once a week. Vocal quartets—particularly male quar- 
tets—are frequent adjuncts to the choral organization. One of 
these quartets commands $40 a night. 


Musical Organizations Popularize Themselves 


Answers to question two—namely, in regard to the popular- 
izing of such enterprises—would indicate that as a general thing 
no special efforts are ever made to popularize them beyond adver- 
tising the entertainments, although one company may be said to 
work in that direction by frequently following the rehearsals with 
a free supper and dancing. Their popularity is in itself the basic 
fact of the existence of such organizations. 

In answer to question three, concerning the frequency and 
nature of entertainments: the chorus may assist at every meeting 
of the employes of the company, may devote all its energies to one 
ambitious effort annually, or give a concert, “whenever the spirit 
moves.” However, as a rule, entertainments are given two or 
three times during the season. As for the character of these 
entertainments, minstrel shows would appear to be the most pop- 
ular form, although regular concerts, comic operas, and even 
vaudeville shows run close seconds. The programs of five or six 
companies indicate a genuine interest in classical music. The 
following program is a witness to the high musical ideals of one 
of these industrial choruses: 


PROGRAM 


1° - Organ Solo. Fanfare 
2 Patriotic Selections (a)The Star-Spangled Banner 
(b) America 
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Bass Solo. The Bandit’s Song 
Duet. Venetian Boat Song 
Violin Obligato 
Tenor Solo. My Dreams 
Cello Obligato 
Violin Solo. Polish Mazurka Wieniawski 
Soprano Solo. La Mort de Jeanne D’Arc Bemberg 


Four Part Song. Let Me the Canakin Clink (Othello), 
McEwen 


Full Chorus 


Part II 


Special Selections (a) Breathe Soft, Ye Winds 
(b) O Peaceful Night 
(c) O Mistress Mine (Twelfth Night), 
Andrews 
Mixed Glee 
Cello Solo. The Dream 
Tenor Solo. On the Road to Mandalay 
Choral Selection. Volga Boat Song 
Full Chorus 
Spectal Selections. (a) Alexander Brewer 
(b) Give a Rouse Bantock 
Male Glee 
Harp Solo. (a)Mazurka Schnecker 
(b) Old Black Joe Foster 
Bass Solo. Asleep in the Deep Petrie 
Choral Selection. When the Boys Come Home Speaks 
Full Chorus 


A program of another company included: 


Cantata—The Erl King’s Daughter 
Part Song—Madrigal from The Mikado 
Part Songs for Women’s Voices—Now is the Month of May 


Company entertainments are almost invariably followed by 
a dance. 

Thirty-one companies have company bands and twenty-two 
have orchestras. Eleven companies manage to carry on both a 
band and an orchestra, and two of these companies have respec- 
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tively two and three bands with different aims. Three com- 
panies boast a fife, drum, and bugle corps. The fife and drum 
corps of the Equitable Life Assurance Society includes almost 
sixty pieces. A number of companies have string quartets, one 
company has a ladies’ ukulele club, another a banjo and mandolin 
club, still another a jazz band. The latter activities may be looked 
upon perhaps in the light of zsthetic experiments, but certain 
more or less well-defined regulations now obtain in the case of 
bands and orchestras. 

For example, industrial bands and orchestras are financed 
generally in one of three ways: In a few cases they are equipped, 
financed and managed in every detail by the company. In the 
majority of cases, however, the company provides a meeting-place; 
pays for uniforms and many if not all of the instruments—partic- 
ularly the more expensive instruments ; and furnishes the music. 
In a number of instances where the company pays for the instru- 
ments the men are permitted to buy them in on the instalment 
plan. In rare cases the organizations are altogether self-support- 
ing, assessing their own members for the cost of music, etc. For 
company social affairs and patriotic celebrations, benefits for 
charity, etc., the services of these musical enterprises are usually 
furnished gratis; but not a few earn a considerable income by 
playing for outside activities. 


Compensation for Services 


When, as is very frequently the case, the band or orchestra 
plays during the noon hour for the benefit of the company— 
in one case, at least, such concerts occur every day—the mem- 
bers are given their lunch and paid for the time they are play- 
ing at their regular salary rates. The band members of one 
company are paid a bonus of $15 a month over and above their 
regular daily earnings, which sum covers all concerts, parades, 
etc. The band of another company receives union rates for 
outside work; however, it might be said in this connection that 
one company gives—as the cause of its dropping activities along 
these lines—the opposition of local musical unions to competi- 
tion with organizations accepting lower rates for engagements 
than those of the unions. The greatest variations in the man- 
agement of these industrial musical organizations are found in 
the way of compensation for their services. Frequently no set 
basis is established. 

When a band accepts outside work or is paid for company 
entertainment it would appear to be the rule to divide the 
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amount received among the players in equal shares. Sometimes, 
however, such earnings are put in the treasury for general so- . 
cial purposes. When concerts take place during working hours 
the men are paid their usual hourly wage rate. The services 
of the band and orchestra leaders ate paid for by the company 
in about half the cases cited. Those musical organizations main- 
tained entirely at the expense of the company are generally listed 
as one of the recreational activities of the company’s welfare 
department. 

The bands number anywhere from fifteen to fifty-five mem- 
bers; the orchestras from eight to fifty pieces. 

Eight companies permit rehearsals on company time and 
even when rehearsals are held outside working hours several 
companies recompense the members of its band and orchestra 
for such attendance. One company pays the members of its 
band and orchestra ten cents an hour, not to exceed fifty. hours 
a week, for such attendance. This sum, however, also serves 
as remuneration for all company musical activities, such as con- 
certs, parades, etc. When bands are paid for rehearsing they 
are regarded as under company jurisdiction precisely as though 
at their regular work. In a number of cases lunch is served the 
band at noon or supper before an evening rehearsal at com- 
pany expense. Salary rates are usually paid during hours spent 
at concerts or on parades. 

With one exception, the musical activities of the companies 
are declared to be extremely popular. 


Dancing and Dramatics Popular 


As for other social activities similar in character, dancing 
and dramatic clubs are the receational features most commonly 
encouraged by the companies replying to the questionaire—more 
particularly dancing. Practically all the companies answering 
have provided club rooms—several maintain separate club houses 
—for their employes, and dancing is one of the most popular 
uses to which these rooms are put. Occasionally dancing is 
made part of the company gymnasium exercise. One company 
pays a dancing insrtuctor and serves supper free of charge at 
the weekly meetings of its dancing club. As a rule, however, 
the company generally confines its interest to providing a meet- 
ing place for the dancers. 

Six of the companies feature moving pictures—invariably 
educational in character—as a company social activity, and about 
half a dozen give support and encouragement to literary and 
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debating societies. Annual picnics are almost universal. As a 
rule, outsiders are not expected to participate in these or any 
other recreational functions except as auditors. Participation 
on the part of employes is usually free. 

One of the most surprising developments along the lines of 
music in industry is the growth of the habit of community sing: 
ing to which the war undoubtedly gave a great impetus. Nine 
of the companies answering the questionaire are giving serious 
attention to it. The practice of a Michigan company is quite 
typical. The meetings are called at noon each week in the 
gymnasium, where the words of the various songs are thrown 
on the screen by a stereopticon and the accompaniment played 
by the company orchestra. The “sing” is led either by an em- 
ploye or a representative of the local municipal recreation com- 
mission. Song sheets take the place of the stereopticon in most 
cases and the frequency of the “sings” varies from “occasion- 
ally” to “daily” for half-hour periods. But the popularity of 
this form of entertainment is heartily endorsed by all the com- 
panies experimenting with it. 

On the whole, there is practically unanimity of opinion as 
to the success of each of the forms of aesthetic recreation herein 
outlined by the companies which have undertaken them, and in 
the case of at least five other companies either a chorus, band 
or orchestra is being projected. 


National Cash Register Company Doubles Money Awards 
for Valuable Suggestions 


For some time past the National Cash Register Company 
has offered $1,500 in prizes for helpful suggestions on the part 
of employes, the period of the offer being six months. For the 
period from July 1st to December 31st this year, the company 
has doubled its offer, making the awards $3,000. There is a first 
prize of $150, a second prize of $100, a third prize of $75, two 
prizes of $50 each, four prizes of $30 each, ten prizes of $25 
each, twenty prizes of $20 each, eighty prizes of $10 each, and 
two hundred and one prizes of $5 each. In addition to the above 
prizes one dollar will be awarded to every employe who submits 
a suggestion which can be used. 


Western Union Adopts Bonus Plan 


The Western Union Telegraph Company recently announced 
a ten per cent bonus to its employes. Previous bonuses have 
now been made a part of the regular wage of the employes. 
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AMERICANIZATION PLANS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The State Department of Education is Cooperating with Industrial 
Institutions by Making Surveys and by Issuing Helpful Sug- 
gestions. 

The Massachusetts State Department of Education is prov- 
ing very helpful in working out plans which may be utilized by 
manufacturing companies which are teaching their alien em- 
ployes the English language. 

The following outline was recently distributed and its help- 
ful information will be welcomed by all sections of the country: 


Important Features of an Americanization Program 


1. Survey of plant: 

(a) To discover the number in the separate racial groups 
represented in the plant. 

(b) To register and list those who cannot understand, read, 
and speak English. 

(c) To discover which ones registered above are illiterate 
in their own languages. 

(d) To learn the citizenship status of each employe. 

(1) Obtain list of those who have taken out first papers 
and date when these papers expire. 

(2) List those who have taken no steps to obtain citizen- 
ship. 

2. Appoint a plant director of Americanization who should 
give his full time or such portion as shall be necessary to make 
this work a success. 

3. Provide for the selection of an Americanization com- 
mittee. This committee should be representative of all the for- 
eign groups that are employed in the plant. 

4. Arrange for classroom facilities either in several depart- 
ments or in some central location in or near the plant, and supply 
the necessary equipment. 

5. Arrange for a supply of adequately trained teachers. 
These may be obtained— 

(a) From the local public school authorities where the muni- 
cipality is ready to participate. 

(b) From a selected group of your own employes trained 
for the purpose. These may be chosen from among the foremen, 
the executive force, the clerical force, and sometimes from among 
the higher-grade employes. They should receive training for 
the work. This training may be obtained from the department 
of university extension free of charge. 
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(c) From the community. This source of supply should 
be tapped only when the public schools are unable to participate 
or a select group cannot be obtained from the factory itself. 
Teachers recruited from the community under these circum- 
stances would be paid by the industry. 

6. Decide upon the days and hours of school sessions. Ex- 
perience shows that two one-hour sessions each week for each 
group are best. These sessions may be held— 

(a) On company time. 

(b) One-half company time and one-half employes’ time. 

(c) Wholly on employes’ time. 


Duties of Plant Director of Americanization 


1. Hold frequent conferences with foremen, sub-foremen, 
and other supervisors in the plant who have foreign-speaking 
employes under their charge. These conferences may be of 
several types: 

(a) Selling talks, selling the idea of Americanization. 

(b) Demonstrations of teaching methods. 

(c) Illustrated lectures dealing with the European back- 
grounds of the races represented in the plant. 

(d) Conferences on the various phases of handling workers 
with tact and justice. 

(e) Discussions of plans by means of which to interpret 
America to these foreign-born workmen. 

2. Work out a plan for a “learn English” campaign. This 
should be done in conference with the Americanization com- 
mittee. 

(a) The members of the Americanization committee, act- 
ing as special agents, may hold personal interviews with non- 
English-speaking members of their groups and explain to them 
the purpose of the campaign and the advantages of knowing 
English. 

(b) Arrange for meetings of each racial group to be ad- 
dressed by speakers in their own languages. 


Types of Meetings 


(1) Meetings to advertise the “learn English” campaign. 

(2) Illustrated lectures about America. 

(3) Moving pictures showing American life. 

(4) Instructions in their native language about accidents, 
health, safety, American laws: etc. 
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3. Build up as close an acquaintance as possible with every 
non-English-speaking foreigner within the industry. 

4. Have personal interview either directly or through an in- 
terpreter with each alien. In friendly, tactful fashion find out 
his reasons for not making’any move toward citizenship. 

5. Recruit new students for the English and civic classes; 
check up the attendance each day; hold personal interviews with 
absentees. : 

6. Promote a bétter understanding between stockholders, di- 
rectors, executives, foremen, and employes by disseminating in- 
formation about the Americanization work; by arranging cele- 
brations of historic events, class graduations, etc.; by arranging 
for picnics, field days, entertainments, etc., to which all are in- 
vited and in which all are encouraged to participate. Personal 
acquaintance is a great antidote against misunderstanding. 

7. Cooperate as far as possible with the local public school 
authorities and the department of university extension of the 
State Board of Education in their effort to make Massachusetts 
100 per cent American. © 


Safety, Pension and Thrift Activities of the International 
Harvester Company ' 


The following interesting information is taken from the 
annual report of the International Harvester Company, which 
shows the tendency of large industrial corporations to give more 
careful and thorough consideration to the best interests of the 
employes of these industrial institutions : 

“The Company’s long experience in its ‘Safety Firet’ work 
has produced some instructive and encouraging results. In 1911 
there were 8,146 accidental injuries to works employes; in 1918, 
with practically the same average number of employes, there were 
only one-third that number of accidental injuries, or 2,728. 
Owing to the higher scale of wages and higher rates of compen- 
sation for accidents, the total cost to the Company in 1918 was 
actually greater than in 1911. 

“Believing that what ‘Safety First’ has done for preventable 
accidents can be done for preventable illness, the Company is 
constantly enlarging its health program. It is hoped that the 
average annual loss of time and wages through illness and the 
resulting expense to the employe will be considerably reduced. 

“The Company’s Pension Plan aims to reward veteran em- 
ployes for loyal and long continued service. Effective January 
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1, 1919, the minimum rate of pension was increased from $21 to 
$30 a month and the maximum from $1,200 to $2,500 a year. The 
previous -requirements of twenty years’ continuous service and 
sixty-five years of age were modified so as to make employes 
pensionable at sixty-five with twenty years’ service, at sixty with 
twenty-five years’ service, and at fifty-five with thirty years’ - 
service. Pensions will be computed in the following’ manner: 
for each year of service 14 per cent of the average earnings 
during the consecutive ten years of service in which the employe 
received the highest wages, instead of 1 per cent of the average 
annual earnings during the last ten years of service. 

“The third year’s experience under the Employes’ Savi 
and Profit Sharing Plan of 1915 has furnished increasing proof 
of its great yalue as an incentive and means for promoting thrift 
and encouraging stock ownership among employes. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, notwithstanding the abnormal conditions due to the 
war, 17,692 employes were subscribers for certificates, aggregating 
$5,226,000. The maximum subscription under the plan is $1,000 
and the average current subscription is approximately $300. 
Common stock of the Company to the amount of 15,354 shares 
acquired under the plan, is held by subscribers still in the Com- 
pany’s service. In addition $1,878,000 has been accumulated to 
the credit of subscribing employes. More than 3,000 employes 
have now become stockholders under this plan.” 


Indiana to Inaugurate an Intensive Plan of Vocational 
Education 


Intensive vocational training in the public schools of Indiana 
is to start without delay. With the return of peace it is the 
government plan to make vocational training a part of the study 
course of every student in the United States, so that when he is 
grown he will have some trade or profession with which to make 
a living. Such a plan also would save the nation in event of 
another war, the months of delay occasioned in this war by the 
necessity of training large armies of men in the trades. 


The Development of Industrial Hygiene 


The development of industrial hygiene has now reached a 
stage where it can support a publication devoted to its problems. 
Perhaps no movement promises more helpful results from an 
industrial viewpoint. 
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PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT TO INSURE EM- 
- PLOYE REPRESENTATION IN MANAGEMENT 


A Survey of Several Hundred Industrial Institutions Reveals Almost 
Universal Effort to Find Some Method for Better Cooperation 


Between Employers and Employes. 


To what extent the readjustment of working conditions in 
the industries of the United States is giving the workers a voice 
in management at the moment is difficult to determine. The 
effort to democratize the industries is making steady progress, 
but so far results are not conclusive. 

A recent inquiry among several hundred industrial cor- 
porations reveals there are three plans that are being used, all 
designed to give employes more voice in management, especially 
as relates to working conditions, hours and wages. The results 
of the inquiry indicate that a considerable majority of the larger 
industrial institutions have either inaugurated some one of the 
three plans or are studying the various plans and gathering data 
on results so far obtained, with a view to determining which, 
if any, of the plans they will inaugurate. The plans are known 
as the “Works’ Committee” plan, the “Industrial Council” plan 
and the “House and Senate” plan. The purpose of the three 
plans are practically the same, but the method of operation dif- 
fers. So. far as known, none of these plans involve direct rep- 
resentation on the part of the workers on the board of directors. 
However, it is anticipated, if it is found, as a result of experi- 
ments, that employes assume the responsibility, which logically 
they must assume if they are to have a continuing voice in 
management, that ultimately employes will be permitted to name 
a minority representation upon the board. Such action, if taken, 
will occur only in industrial institutions where a considerable 
number of employes are stockholders, and the representation 
which they secure upon the board of directors will be dependent 
upon the amount of shares of stock represented by the employes 
who have a right to vote for such representation. 

In one of the largest industrial institutions, where the “in- 
dustrial council” plan has been made effective, the immediate 
result was a request on the part of the employes’ representatives 
in the industrial council for an increase in wages and shorter 
working hours. This was followed by an avalanche of requests 
from individual employes for increases in wages. When it was 
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pointed out to the representatives of the employes by the mem- 
bers of the industrial council, representing the stockholders and 
management, that’ such action would necessarily involve an in- 
crease in the cost of the product of the company, and that this 
increase would bring the selling price of the company’s product 
to a figure considerably higher than the selling price of their 
competitors, the request for shorter hours and increased wages 
was temporarliy, at least, withdrawn. In other words, the im- 
mediate results of giving a voice to employes through delegated 
representatives were wholly selfish and not based upon investi- 
gation as to conditions, and were made without any assumption 
of responsibility whatsoever. 

In at least three large industrial institutions where some 
one of three plans has been introduced, strikes have followed 
within a period of one month. In other companies the plans 
have worked well, although the period of trial is of too short 
duration to admit of any conclusions as to what will be the final 
results and as to what definite attitude the representatives of 
employes may ultimately take. The assumption may be safely 
made, however, that employes of industrial corporations will 
continue to demand a voice in those problems of management 
which affect wages, working conditions and hours of labor. 
Whether or not the representatives of tle workers in industrial 
councils will assume a fair portion of responsibility remains to 
be determined. So long as shorter hours and higher wages can 
be secured through strikes, it is probable that the new cooper- 
ative plans will make slow progress, but when the time arrives, 
as it inevitably must arrive, that strikes are no longer success- 
ful, and when the public will demand to be heard in the settle- 
ment of wage disputes, it is believed that more constructive 
progress can be made in the working out of cooperative manage- 
ment, and that the workers will then assume a more definite re- 
sponsibility for production. It is obvious that responsibility must 
be assumed by the workers if the industries of the United States 
are to be placed upon a more democratic or cooperative basis. 
Efforts to introduce better training systems and more scientific 
employment methods are meeting with no opposition and are 
progressing steadily. Also, efforts to encourage thrift (to in- 
clude home owning), group insurance and sick and death benefit 
features are meeting with encouragement. 

Surveys also disclose that plans to insure site ownership 
by employes in the company by which they are employed are 
rapidly becoming installed, the number of companies now in- 
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stalling this feature being far in excess of the number that were 
working on similar plans prior to the reconstruction period. 
Stock ownership plans almost invariably include provision for 
service annuities or retirement pensions. 

The belief expressed by Judge Gary, Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, that efforts to unionize the employes 
of the various subsidiary companies of that corporation would 
not succeed, because the men realize they are better off under 
“open shop” conditions than they would be under the control 
of unions, is assumed by many other industrial executives. In 
fact, the present effort is not only to secure employe representa- 
tion or cooperative effort in management, with proportionate re- 
sponsibility, but also to provide conditions whereby the workers 
of the larger industrial institutions will receive a greater degree 
of advantage than would be possible under the unions’ control 
and direction. 

The crux of the situation seems to be acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by the representatives of the workers for greater 
output commensurate with shorter hours and higher wages. 


Women in Industry at the International Harvester 
Company’s Plants 


The Harvester World, the house organ of the International 
Harvester Company, raises an interesting question which has 
been solved by new legislation in some states, including New 
York State. But The Harvester World does not give the an- 
swer so far as the International Harvester Campany’s policy is 
concerned. 

“Now that the war is over and the men are coming home, 
what shall we do with our suddenly developed ideas concerning 
women? In actual practice, what shall we do with the women 
who accepted our invitations to come to work? Shall we send 
them home, or recognize that henceforth they have a permanent 
place in industry ? 

“Milwaukee works and Tractor works, Chicago, answer 
these questions for us very effectively in the photographs on 
these pages, showing women still at work in various departments 
of those great factories. The answer seems to be somewhat as 
follows: The women came because they were invited, and they 
made good. They turn out at least as much work in the same 
time as men. They are just as painstaking, conscientious, loyal, 
and honest in their work as men. They are steady, reliable, and 


satisfied with their work. Many of the women are heads of 
families.” 
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NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR 
MEMBERS 


Developing Executive Ability, by Enoch Burton Gowin, pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press, New York. Price $3.00, 
Many of our members and BULLETIN readers know Dr. 
Gowin as Chairman of our Subcommittee on Executive Train- 
ing. He is also, however, one of the leading authorities on the 
subject of training for business careers. Dr. Gowin is Assistant 
Professor of Commerce in New York University, and the author 
of several books on the selection, training and control of em- 
ployes. This book is designed primarily for the young execu- 
tive. It points out his opportunities and shows him how to de- 
velop and prepare himself for broader activities and greater re- 
sponsibilities. The alert and ambitious man, however, will also 
find in it value and practical suggestions by means of which he 
can effect many economies of time, energy and money. The book 
covers a wide range of helpful suggestions for the busy business 
man and contains a bibliography of other books helpful in char- 
acter. At the time this review is written it is the best selling 
book in the business field. We recommend that a copy be placed 
in the library of all our member companies. 


A Sound Basis for Industrial Welfare Legislation 


One of the first points determined by the Industrial Assem- 
bly of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, which plan is 
known as the “House and Senate,” was an agreement, which 
was unanimous, that any legislation which is good for the wel- 
fare of the workers of that company is also of value to the 
company. The Industrial Council was consistent and, also by 
unanimous agreement, it was stated that any action which is to 
the best interests of the company is also in the best interests of 
the workers. 


A Knowledge of the English Language is First Step to 
American Citizenship 


A considerable number of the foreign-speaking employes of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company are now studying the 
English language in the Company’s educational courses. Fifty 
men from one department are enrolled in the class of English in 
the factory, school. At the time of their enrolment none could 
write or speak English. Now, however, most of their conver- 
sation is in English and many will soon graduate. 
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THE RIGHTS GF THOSE WHO LABOR 


Some Interesting Extracts From an Address Recently Delivered to 
some Employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad by Vice-President 


W. W. Atterbury. 


In a recent address to émployes of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Mr. W. W. Atterbury, vice-president, stated that everyone 
is entitled to the following rights: 

(1) Steady employment ; 

(2) At a good wage; 

(3) Time for recreation ; 

(4) Opportunity to elevate myself in my employment ; 

(5) A voice in determining the rules and regulations under 
which I should work ; 

(6) A fair division of any profits after a reasonable wage 
had been earned and a sufficient amount paid to Capital to attract 
it to an expanding business. 

“Some industries through competition may not be able to 
support a good wage. Artificial restrictions may limit such com- 
petition, but, in general, the only answer can be: ‘Get out of the 
business.’ 

“Some business, such as our railroads and public utilities, we 
cannot get out of. They must be carried on. Therefore, to sup- 
port a good wage there must be either a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, which then becomes a direct tax on all the people, or such 
increases in rates as will permit the payment of a good wage 
and a return to Capital sufficient to attract its investment—a tax 
on the user. 

“In every man’s breast, latent or active. is the desire to im- 
prove his condition. It has been our boast that America meant 
Opportunity. I believe this is as true today as it ever was; but 
industrial competition has forced us to methods which, as applied 
to many individuals, have made their work so monotonous and 
uninteresting that the seed of ambition has failed to germinate. 

“On these the sunlight of opportunity, by education and 
change of employment, must be allowed to shine. 

“Profit-sharing in a small business is comparatively simple, 
but with industrial combinations—so essential to modern business 
life, if we are to meet the world competition—it is difficult to 
allocate to one efficient man his individual share in the profits, 
although we know that on the efficiency, or lack of it, of the 


8 egg taken collectively, depends the success or failure of the 
Musiness, 
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“Granting, however, the principle, we will have taken the 
first long step, and with mutual confidence established I am cer- 
tain that the way can be made clear.” 


NEWSY NOTES 


Colonel. F. L. Devereux, who will be remembered by our 
members as having had charge of the special campaign for mem- 
bership conducted during the closing of 1917 and January, 1918, 
is now General Auditor of The Northwestern Group Bell Tele- 
phone System, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebraska. Mr, 
Devereux was Vice-Chairman of the New York Local .Chapter 
and has been active in promoting the activities of our Associa- 
tion. He was formerly auditor of long lines of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and entered Government serv- 
ice, where his efforts were rewarded by promotion to the. rank 
of Colonel. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company has adopted the 
policy of holding sales schools in different sections of the United 
States. This saves traveling expenses and also makes the school 
available to a larger number of their sales representatives. It 
also has the added advantage of enabling the Section Sales Man- 
ager to be present and participate in the instruction which is 
given to the salesmen under his jurisdiction. Of course, the 
head of the Sales Instruction Department conducts the class, no 
matter in what section they are given. 


Montgomery Ward and Company, through their Welfare 
Department, have arranged during the past summer with man- 
agers of different theatres in Chicago for a supply of tickets at 
half rates. The tickets are then passed on to.employes without 
profit to the Company. The tickets are good for any perform- 
ance at some of the best theatres, except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Wednesday matinees. 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company Adopts Retirement 
Pension System 


In the further working out of its personnel relations activities, 
the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company has adopted the Retire- 
ment Pension Plan for its aged and worthy employes. The plan 
includes all employes seventy years old or more, who have been 
in the employ of the company for twenty-five years. Male em- 
ployes, however, may be pensioned and retired at the age of sixty- 
five, and female employes at the age of fifty-five. 
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COMFORT AND LIBERTY KEY TO LABOR 
PROBLEMS 


Frank A. Vanderlip, Formerly President of the National City Bank 
of New. York and Connected with Many Large Business Cor- 
porations, After Traveling Extensively in Europe Contributes an 
Article to the Philadelphia Public Ledger from Which We Make 


the Following Extract: 
The motto of the chief syndicalist organization of today, the 


Confederation Generale du Travail of France, consists of two 
words—“comfort and liberty.” 

Here is the key to an understanding of the greatest problem 
of the age, the labor problem. If one will grasp in their signifi- 
cance what these two words connote in the mind of labor, he will 
have pretty much the whole story of labor’s aspirations. 

By comfort is meant a larger share in the earnings of indus- 
try; by liberty is meant a less subordinate position in industrial 
surroundings and social status. 

It has been keenly observed that the aspirations embodied in 
these claims have been ripened by the war, which has quickened 
the consciousness of merit in the laboring classes. 

A man who has had enormous experience during the war in 
handling the English labor situation, Sir Lynden Maccassey, sums 
up the essentials to peace in industry under the three headings 
of contentment, cooperation and production. 

The factors on which contentment depends, he says, are in 
their respective order of importance: 

First. Security of employment. 

Second. A voice in fixing conditions of employment. 

Third. Remuneration and a fair division of profits. 

Fourth. Working hours. 

Fifth. Prevention of profiteering. 

Sixth. Housing. 

Seventh. Economic education. 

Eighth. Opportunity to rise. 

The factors on which cooperation turn depend on: 

First. Elimination of suspicion. 

Second. Creation of confidence between employer and em- 
ploye. 

Third. Recognition of their mutual community of interest. 

Fourth. Machinery for facilitating cooperation. 

The final factors upon which production primarily depends 
are: 
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First. Economic education. 

Second. Modernization of their methods by employers. 

Third. Repudiation by labor of limitation of output and of 
demarcation restrictions. 

The significance in this catalogue is the arrangement in 
respect to the order of importance of the different factors. Only 
preceded by the factor of the security of employment is the weight 
given to having a voice in fixing the conditions of employment. 
That I believe is giving its just weight to this aspiration of labor. 
I found the situation the same in every labor community where | 
had the opportunity to observe conditions. There is a determina- 
tion on the part of labor to have more to say about conditions of 
its job. No matter in what country: one studies this all-important 
matter, he will find the wage question is subordinate to the ques- 
tion of the workers’ status. There is a determination to have a 
larger share in the profits of industry, but there is even a stronger 
determination to see to it that society no longer regards labor as 
a mere commodity, and instead of that, that society shall grant 
to labor, not as a concession but as a right, a voice in determining 
immediate industrial surroundings, rules and regulations under 
which labor will work. 


Activities of the Committee on Committees 


At the organizing meeting of the new Executive Committee 
of our Association, it was decided to create a Committee on 
Committees, the duties of this Committee to consist of a’ general 
supervision of the activities of the various subcommittees. Dr. 
Galloway was appointed Chairman, and the other members of 
the Committee are Messrs. Park and Henderschott from the 
Executive Committee, Mr. R. G. Rodkey of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, representing commercial interests, and Mr. 
P. E. Wakefield of the Carnegie Steel Company. of Pittsburgh, 
representing industrial interests. This Committee met in New 
York on July 15th, and after a careful study of the functions 
of the various subcommittees of the Association, recommended 
that. the Subcommittee on Continuation Schools and also the 
Subcommittee on Methods of Instruction be amalgamated with 
the Committee on Organization and Administration, and that 
a new name for this Committee be selected. The matter of the 
new name was referred to the incoming committee, with a re- 
quest that suggestions for names be submitted to the Committee 
on Committees. It was also decided, after a careful canvass of 
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the correspondence sent in by members, to create three new 
committees as follows: On “Employe Representation in Man- 
agement,” On “Thrift Activities,” and on “Training for Foreign 
Commerce.” The functions of the amalgamated Committee on 
Organization and Administration were amended to include a 
careful study of all movements which may develop and which 
may have a bearing upon the activities of our Association and 
upon personnel relations matters in business. Mr. Park was 
asked to make a study of the work of subcommittees and their 
reports with a view to suggesting definite duties that should be 
assigned to each subcommittee for the coming year. Dr. Gallo- 
way was requested to draft a preliminary outline which could 
be developed into a manual to be followed by subcommittees in 
their investigations and in the preparations of their reports. Mr. 
Henderschott was requested to make recommendations for the 
chairmanships of the various subcommittees. The committee 
then adjourned to allow time for the subcommittees to perform 
the various tasks which had been assigned to them. 

The committee met again in New York on July 28th, with 
all of the members present. Mr. Park submitted a comprehensive 
and carefully thought out program of subjects for assignment to 
the various subcommittees to investigate and report upon at the 
convention in New York next June. After full discussion and 
some suggested changes, the report of Mr. Park was adopted 
and will be brought to the attention of the meeting of the chair- 
men of the subcommittees, which will be held in New York on 
September 8th. Mr. Henderschott submitted a list of names for 
the chairmanships of the various subcommittees, wherever pos- 
sible the chairman of the past year being listed for reappoint- 
ment. Several changes, however, have been necessary and a 
careful study was made with a view to choosing for the new 
chairmanship the member best qualified for the work. This list 
was approved and has been forwarded to President Kincaid for 
such action as in his judgment may seem in the best interests 
of our Association. Dr. Galloway submitted an outline for a 
manual of procedure and this outline will also be submitted to 
the chairmen of the subcommittees at their meeting on Sep- 
tember 8th, with a view to incorporating the metheds which 
experiences have proven to be helpful, and for the further criti- 
cism and suggestion of the chairmen of the subcommittees. It 
is proposed to then issue a manual of procedure for the guid- 
ance of the subcommittees in their work during the coming year. 
In formulating their reports for the New York Convention next 
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June, the chairmen of the subcommittees will in each case be 
requested to prepare a digest of previous reports submitted to 
past conventions. This digest will appear in connection with the 
subcommittee report to the convention next June. 


‘Organizing Meeting of the Western New York Chapter 


On July 30th a dinner was given at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo, which was attended by seventy-four representatives of 
business institutions in the Western New York district.  Presj- 
dent Kincaid and Vice-President W. R. Heath, of the Larkin 
Company, took active parts in bringing about this meeting, the 
object of which was to further discuss the organizing of a West- 
ern New York Chapter of The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools. Thirty-five different industries were repre- 
sented at the dinner. Mr. Heath was the presiding officer. Mr. 
P. E. Wakefield, Chairman of the Pittsburgh Chapter, delivered 
the principal address, giving a brief explanation of the workings 
of the National Association, and placing particular emphasis upon 
the functions and activities of a Local Chapter. Temporary offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Mr. James H. Rand, of the Rand 
Company, North Tonawanda, Chairman; Mr. Ladson Butler, of 
the Yawman & Erbe Company, Rochester, Vice-Chairman 
(contingent upon the Yawman & Erbe Company taking Class 
“A” membership in our Association) ; Mr. H. E. Puffer, of the 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, Secretary-Treasurer. A committee 
of three, with President Kincaid as Chairman, was appointed 
to select nominations for the Executive Committee. A Com- 
mittee on By-Laws was appointed, which Committee will also 
prepare a definite program of work for the Chapter. These 
committees will report at a meeting to be held in Buffalo on the 
29th of August. Dr. DeWeese, Advertising Manager of the 
Shredded Wheat Company of Niagara Falls, gave an interest- 
ing address, and Mr. A. H. Whitford, General Secretary of the 
Buffalo Y. M. C. A., also spoke. President Kincaid believes that 
at least twenty-five new Class “A” memberships in the national 


organization will result from the formation of the Western New 
York Chapter. 


Utilizing Psychology as an Employment Aid 


The R. H. Macy Company, one of the large department 
stores of New York City, now maintains a woman psychologist 
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in connection with the Employment Department of the store. 
The application of psychology, scientifically, in employment de- 
partments is becoming a fixed rule in many of the large business 


institutions. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Recognizes the Value 
of a Medical Division 


Recognizing the possibilities for service of a medical di- 
vision in an industrial institution, the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company has made effective a new division of their Per- 
sonnel Department, the activities of which will be purely in the 
interests of health of the employe. The new medical division 
embraces the emergency hospital and all its allied branches, in- 
cluding physical examinations, visiting nurses, matrons, rest 
rooms, hygiene and sanitation. The activities of the new di- 
vision will be under the direct supervision of Dr. M. Z. Wester- 
velt. In discussing the activities which he will supervise, Dr. 
Westervelt said: 

“The former activities of the hospital, however, may be 
called, in the main, ‘repair’ work. It is hoped now that more 
‘preventive’ work can be accomplished and to this end the mem- 
bers of the Medical Division must have the confidence and co- 
operation of their fellow employes. Have you suggestions to 
_ offers Make them to the Head of the Division. Constructive 
criticism is always welcome. 

“It is the desire of the Medical Division to render service 
in any way it can along all lines of its endeavor. Service to 
our fellow employes is the only excuse for the existence of this 
department. Through such service, if properly performed, both 
the Company as a whole u2d the worker as an individual will 
profit. 

“It is not the intention nor province of the hospital phy- 
sicians to treat all cases that may come to them except such as 
are due to and arise in the course of the employment of the 
patient. They will be only too glad, however, to advise to the 
best of their ability in all cases. If, therefore, there is a ques- 
tion in your mind as to your physical fitness, feel perfectly free 
to consult with either of the physicians. 

“Are there conditions about your work or in your home 
environment that you think are injurious to you? Confide in 
one of the doctors and he will be glad to advise you and if pos- 
sible find a solution to your problem. In other words, instead 
of ‘telling your troubles to the policeman,’ go tell them to the 
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doctor and rest assured that your confidences will not be violated, 

“It is often said that a physician is the ‘father confessor 
of his patients; the physicians of the Medical Division desire 
to be just that for the employes of this plant. It is their earnest 
desire to render every service possible to their fellow employes. 
Don’t feel that you must wait for a laceration of the flesh or 
the breaking of a bone before you may consult them.” 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company Resume Regular 
Educational Courses 


During the war period the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany followed the general practice and placed their educational 
activities on an emergency basis. Now that most of their em- 
ployes are again back from service the Company will this fall 
resume their regular educational courses. 

It is the policy of the company to offer an opportunity to all 
Goodyear employes to improve their efficiency through educa- 
tion. Practically any subject will be taught which has a direct 
bearing upon the work at Goodyear and for which there is suf- 
ficient demand. Owing to space limitations, however, it will 
be necessary to postpone some of these classes until the opening 
of the Clubhouse. 

Classes in business English, business arithmetic and me- 
chanical drawing will start as soon as the steady shifts are in 
operation, provided the enrolment is large enough. 

An Apprentice Drafting Division is to be started by the 
Factory School for the purpose of training draftsmen for Good- 
year. Six boys will be taken as a beginning and under the di- 
rection of an instructor will work on production for the various 
drafting rooms just as the Apprentice Machine Shop now works 
on Mechanical Department production. Only High School grad- 
uates who have had some training in drafting will be considered. 

Three years are required to complete the course and a con- 
tract must be signed for that period. The starting rate, which 
is $75 per month, will be raised $5 every six months and $5 
will be held back each month by the company to be paid in a 
lump sum at the expiration of the course. Working hours will 
be the same as the Factory Office schedule. School work on 
company time, totaling five hours per week, will be given in the 
following subjects: Shop mathematics, mechanics, theory of me- 
chanical drawing, shop observation, detailing, designing and 
physical training. 
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Revised Apprentice Rules of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company 


Executive Order No. 24 


The Rules for Apprentices, revised from Executive Order 
No. 20, of January 25, 1918, as shown herein, are hereby made 


effective. 


RULES FOR APPRENTICES 
Trades 


1. Apprenticeship is offered by the Company in the follow- 
ing trades: 

Anglesmith, blacksmith, boiler maker, coppersmith, drafts- 
man, construction; draftsman, -engineering; draftsman, hull ; 
electrician, joiner, machinist, molder, patternmaker, plumber, sail 
maker, sheet iron worker, ship carpenter (including shipwright 
work, boat building and spar making), ship fitter (including mold 
loft work), ship rigger, welder (electric and acetylene worker). 


Length of Course 


2. The course of apprenticeship will be for a period of not 
less than eight terms of six months each. Lost time in excess 
of two weeks a year, non-cumulative, must be made up before 
an apprentice is promoted to the next succeeding term. 


Requirements for Admission 


3. The minimum age for admission to apprenticeship is six- 
teen years. Application can be filed as much as twelve months 
before reaching this age. Applicants must have received a good 
grammar school education. 

Apprentices in the Hull and Engine Drawing Rooms should 
have at least two years of high school work, and must have served 
at least four terms as apprentice in the Yard. At least six ap- 
prentices per year will be selected and supplied from the. Yard, 
as required. 

4. Written statements from two competent persons certify- 
ing to the good moral character and habits of the candidate for 
apprenticeship must be presented by the candidate at the time 
of filing application. 

5. Each candidate will be required to pass physical examina- 
tion by the Company’s Surgeon before being entered in the ap- 
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prenticeship course. A similar examination. will be required an- 
nually thereafter during course of apprenticeship. 

6. No applicant will be finally accepted as an apprentice 
until after six months’ trial period. If the applicant is accepted, 
this trial period will count as the first six months’ term. At the 
end of this six months’ trial period, the foreman or leading man 
will submit a written report and recommendation to be delivered 
by the boy to the Head of Department, who will, in consultation 
with the Supervisor of Apprentices, determine the boy’s suita- 
bility for final acceptance. 

7. In employing apprentices preference will be given to ap- 
plicants from families of the Company’s employes and to those 
who have made best progress in public schools. 

8. A special blank is provided for application for employ- 
ment as apprentice in addition to the usual employment form. 
A copy of this blank may be obtained upon application at the 
Employment Office. 


Supervision 


9. For the better instruction of apprentices. a Supervisor of 
Apprentices will be appointed who will have charge of the rec- 
ords of apprentices, arrange courses of instruction in school, aid 
shop instructors and foremen, consult with Heads of Depart- 
ments as to acceptance, promotion and rating, and in general 
look after the welfare of the apprentices. 

10. In each department of the Yard offering apprentice work 
an instructor will be appointed by the foreman or head of De- 
partment, who shall pay special attention to the work of the 
apprentices, instruct them in their trade, arrange for a diversity 
of work in consultation with the Supervisor of Apprentices, and 
make monthly reports to the foreman or Head of Department, 
showing attendance, attention to duty, proficiency and character 
of work on which the apprentice has been engaged. 


School 


11. A school will be arranged for in a space set aside for 
that purpose. This school will have six daily sessions per week 
during the regular working hours, beginning the second Monday 
in September and ending the last Saturday in May. 

12. The apprentices will be required to attend the school 
two half days each week during the school session for three 
sessions unless excused by the Supervisor of Apprentices for 
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good and sufficient reasons, or on account of taking equivalent 
subjects in which instruction is given. 

13. Teachers will be appointed under the Supervisor of 
Apprentices to give the necessary instruction in the school, pre- 


pare reports, etc. 
Promotion 


14. The monthly reports from the Head of Department, to- 
gether with the reports from the school, will be kept in the office 
of the Supervisor of Apprentices and will be made a basis for 
promotion and rating at the completion of each semi-annual term. 


Pay 


15. List of approved rates for apprentices, as prepared by 
the Employment Board, will be kept on file in the Employment 
Office. 

16. In no case will a boy under 19 years of age receive in 
any department a rate higher than he would receive as an ap- 
prentice in that department. 

17. Pay for lost time will not be allowed except in such 
individual cases as may be recommended by the foreman and 
approved by the Head of Department. Overtime will be paid 
to apprentices at the same proportional rate as that applying to 
other workmen employed by the Company. 

18. At the expiration of a satisfactory apprenticeship the 
Company will give to each apprentice a certificate, together with 
a cash bonus of $100.00. 

Discharge 


19. Apprentices will be subject to the rules and regulations 
governing the employes of the Company. The Company reserves 
the right in its sole discretion to terminate an apprenticeship and - 
discharge the apprentice for any of the following reasons: Non- 
conformity to the Yard rules and regulations, want of industry 
or capacity, indifference to duties, or improper conduct within 
or without the Yard. 


General Order No. 520 


The rate of pay for apprentices, covered by Executive Order 
No. 24, beginning July 1, 1919, and continuing until further no- 
tice, will be as follows: 

First six months’ term, 32 cents per hour. 

Second six months’ term, 36 cents per hour. 

Third six months’ term, 40 cents per hour. 
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Fourth six months’ term, 44 cents per hour. 
Fifth six months’ term, 48 cents per hour. 
Sixth six months’ term, 52 cents per hour. 
Seventh six months’ term, 56 cents per hour. 
Eighth six months’ term, 60 cents per hour. 


Functions of a Personnel Division 


A good grasp of the functions of a Personnel Division is 
secured by an analysis of the functions of this division of the 
Packard Motor Car Company. There are three main subdi- 
visions of the department. Under the Employment Department 
centers the following functions: Employment, Investigations and 
Transfers, Apprentice and Technical Schools, Watchmen and 
Factory Police, Preparatory Schools, Job-Setters’ School, Matron, 
Clearance Office, Service Records. Under Welfare Service sec- 
tion are listed the following: Director, Visiting Nurse, Legal 
Adviser and Notary Public, Naturalization Information and 
Assistance, Financial and Miscellaneous Advice and Assistance, 
Lost and Found Articles, Rooms, Houses, Flats, Packard Em- 
ployes’ Paper, Athletic and Social Activities, Baseball, Soccer 
Football, Tennis, Boxing, Band, Women’s Choral Society, Play- 
ground Ball, Packard Aid Association, Packard Employes’ Co- 
operative Store, Liberty Loan Pay Station, Thrift and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. Under the Medical Division is the hospital, the 
doctors and the nurses. Under this division also comes the 
safety first activities. 


Making Employes Responsible Through Ownership 


(New York Evening Mail.) 


It is the consensus of opinion among men who know the 
economic state of the world best that this country is about to 
enter on the greatest period of prosperity in its existence. That 
prosperity must be shared between all according to the services 
they render. It will not do to hold workers down to old condi- 
tions. They want more than these. They want a share in indus- 
try commensurate with their contribution to it. 

Judge Gary and other leaders of employers have been 
recently preaching profit-sharing. They want to see the workers 
get a stake in industry. No course could better show that there 
is a fine element of industrial statesmanship among the leaders 
in industry here. But, unfortunately, as we go down the scale 


~ 
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from the heights to which Judge Gary has climbed, we can find 
many small manufacturers who are not yet awake to the fact that 
a new efa is upon us. 

If the worker is not given a stake in industry through some 
form of profit-sharing he will never regard it as other than a 
cow to be milked dry. But if he is given a share, he will take on 
a new responsibility. It is notorious that the most conservative 
people in the world are peasant proprietors. They do not run 
after every new idea put out by men of no substance who seek 
revolution for revolution’s sake. 

In industrial life, profit-sharing would create a class as dis- 
trustful of chimeras as are the peasant proprietors. They would 
not run eagerly to destroy the property in which they had a share. 
They would seek rather to protect it and to develop it, so that the 
world’s goods might be shared more equitably by those whose 
toil is ever increasing them, whether they be the men of brains 
whose leadership makes big enterprises possible, or just the 
humble employe who does what God gave him to do to the best 
of his ability. 


Swift & Co. Puts “Part-Ownership” Plan Into Effect 

An arrangement by which employes of Swift & Co. can be 
vested with “part ownership” in the business has been put into 
effect and 20,000 employes have purchased stock in the company 
on a profit-sharing basis. Several blocks of shares have been set 
aside for employes who have not yet been discharged from the 
army or navy. 

Subscription books were opened to employes last May and 
the stock was offered at par. The number of shares each employe 
could purchase was graded according to the amount of his salary, 
no employe receiving $50 or more a week being permitted to 
purchase more than five shares. The stock is to be paid at the 
rate of $1 a share a week. If they had bought Liberty Bonds 
employes could reserve stock with a $10 deposit, making no fur- 
ther payment until they had completed their bond purchases. At 
least 2,500 of the new shareholders are said to be women. 


Cambria Steel Company Provides Bathing Facilities for Its 
Employes 
The Cambria Steel Company, a subsidiary of the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company, has erected twenty-five bath 
houses at Border Dam, making the only water resort near Johns- 
town, Pa., where its main plant is located. The bath houses are 
for the exclusive use of the employes of the Company. 
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Subcommittee Reports Available to Members 


A recent compilation made in the office of the Managing 
Director rgveals that there are still available subcommittee re. 
ports for all of the years since the organization of our Associa- 
tion except 1914. : 

1915 

Employment Plans, Special Apprenticeship Schools, Allied 
Institutions, Public Education, Safety and Hygiene and Coopera- 
tion, Accounting and Office Work Schools, Vocational Guidance, 
Trade Apprenticeship Schools. 


1916 


Trade Apprenticeship Schools, Retail Salesmanship, Special 
Training Schools, Advertising, Selling and Distribution Schools, 
Codification Committee, Office Work Schools, Allied Institutions, 
Public Education, Unskilled Labor, Safety and Health. 


1917 
Advertising, Selling and Distribution, Local Chapters, Trade 
Apprenticeship Schools, Public Education, Office Work Schools, 
Corporation Continuation Schools, Employment Plans, Adminis- 
tration and Division of Corporation Educational Work, Retail 
Salesmanship, Educational Methods in Corporation Schools, Un- 
skilled Labor, Safety and Health, Special Training Schools, 
Allied Institutions. 
1918 


Health Education, Technical Training, Retail Salesmanship, 
Methods of Instruction, Unskilled and Semi-Skilled Labor, 
Executive Training, Public Education, Trade Apprenticeship. 

These reports are available only to members. They are not 
sold and are not sent to non-members. 

Subcommittee reports for 1919, all reports, are available to 
Class “A” members upon request. The Managing Director's 
office now has a supply of all of the subcommittee reports sub- 
mitted at the Chicago Convention and can fill requests promptly. 


Eastman Kodak Company Rewards Employes for Helpful 
Suggestions 


’ 


In addition to an extensive plan of awards for suggestions 
which may result in improvements or reduction in costs, the 
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Eastman Kodak Company gives special awards. In their regular 
plan of awards they offer prizes of considerable value, and many 
of them. Occasionally, however, a suggestion is offered which 
results in sufficient value to warrant unusual reward. An excel- 
lent example is given in a special award to one of their employes, 
George Howland, of $1,000. Although the original award on this 
suggestion was $1,000, the management felt that Mr. Howland 
was entitled to a special award of equal amount. It is such fair 
recognition of value that encourages initiative on the part of 


employes. 


Illinois Steel Company Gives Reasons Why Its Employes 
Should Speak English 


In connection with Americanization work being carried on 
for the employes of the Illinois Steel Company, of South Chicago, 
Iil., the following reasons are given the non-English speaking 
workers for learning the English language: 

1. Because of your work—you can then understand what 
your boss says to you. You can save his time and your time 
and the company’s time. You can do better work every day. You 
can stand in line for a better job. You will be able to read all 
danger signs, all new notices that are posted in the plant. You 
can enjoy your work more. 

2. Because you can then understand for yourself what. this 
Government has to say about taxes, incomes, labor, and your 
place in this land. 

3. Because it will be to your benefit even if you are going 
back to the “old country,” for it will be of help to you in your 
travels and will enable you to know what America stands for and 
to take back with you her ideas. 

4. Because it will help you in securing your first papers for 
citizenship in case you plan to live here. If you learn our lan- 
guage you can then learn of this wonderful country, its great men 
and women, how they worked, fought, and died to make this 
country ; how it grew with their labors and how great it now is; 
also you then can learn our laws, how they are made; you can 
understand what political candidates have to say on various sides 
of questions, and you may better judge how to vote wisely as a 
citizen nf the United States. 

S. Because you can then be a helper in your city and com- 
munity. You can know better how to keep the laws of your 
neighborhood and help and urge others to keep them. 
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6. Because you can attend to matters of trade and personal 
business with less loss and less mistake. 

7. Because you can then talk every day with good Ameri- 
cans, and know what good American citizens think and feel and 
do in regard to the questions and affairs of our country and also 
the other nations. 

8. Because it leads you a straight road to the securing of 

“those much wanted second naturalization papers.” 


The Results of the Educational Experiment of the Chase: 
National Bank of New York 


(Account Taken from the House Organ of the Bank.) 


The educational courses which were inaugurated in the Bank 
last February recently came to an end. The Money and Banking 
classes had their final session Wednesday, May 28, and the Eng- 
lish classes on the first Friday in June. These courses were given 
largely as an experiment on the part of the Bank. The officers 
wished to find out how much interest there would be shown in 
the courses by clerks who were anxious to increase the value of 
. their services to the Bank and to themselves. The experiment 
has turned out to be comparatively successful. Of the large 
number of clerks who enrolled for either one or both of these 
courses, a fairly good percentage were on hand at the closing 
meetings. 

Those who dropped out might be divided into five classes: 
(1) those who found the courses too elementary ; (2) those who 
found the courses too advanced; (3) those who left the Bank; 
(4) those who lost several weeks on account of sickness; (5) 
those without any excuse. The number in Class 5 was not large, 
yet it is regrettable that there should have been such a group at all. 

In neither of these two courses were examinations given. In 
the Money and Banking Course, however, a mimeographed list 
of questions was given to each member of the class each week. 
These sets of questions aimed to cover the particular chapter in 
the textbook which the class had under discussion for a particu- 
lar week. The answers to most, if not all, of these questions 
could be secured by careful study of the assigned pages. There 
were a few questions the answers to which could not be found in 
the textbook, and in these cases a number of the clerks displayed 
great energy in running down the more or less elusive informa- 
tion. For instance, one set of questions contained a statement of 
the condition of a large New York bank not the Chase. One of 
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the questions on the list required a knowledge of the exact 
method of figuring bank reserves. For several days before that 
particular recitations the general bookkeepers were deluged with 
demands from members of the class for information concerning 
the intricacies of items to be added and deducted in figuring net 
demand deposits against which the legal minimum reserve must 
be kept. These demands on the general bookkeepers were so 
heavy that it finally laid out Mr. Sundberg—at least he stayed 
away from the Bank for a couple of days just at the critical 
moment, possibly with the idea of escaping further demands on 
his patience. 

All the papers handed in by the members of the class were 
carefully graded from week to week, and the papers themselves 
were returned at the last meeting. Taking account only of those 
persons who handed in every paper, the ten members who ob- 
tained the highest averages are as follows: 


Te Weems BR. Re 5 oi. ons nn vce ccnwtas Loan 
ee Mi We MD ch bade bestededewd Customers’ Sec. 
TS Maries WON 6 oc nc occ sh eisiceccaccis Transit 
Se EE cc is semen seeeie dbnees Check 
97.5 G. Herbert Jones........... oun Geil Paying Teller 
, a) ee ras Note Teller 
NE A ME oh 6, wi. air bn wen om oe waa eon Loan 
PP SE ME pi ccns au wedavetahsdabanen Auditing 
Te Wen Be MS Den odes sd ckvecwcanaeaede Transit 
Ue Bs WU hve ins Sy slk be nila nn a maw'e dees Transit 


Miss Wakeman is the only girl on this honor list, but Mrs. 
Holmes, Miss Brinckerhoff, Miss Aikman, Miss Venghaus, and 
Miss Caldwell all had averages above 90 for the complete set of 
papers. 

It is difficult to believe that any one could have taken the 
Business English course without deriving some benefit from it. 
This is true irrespective of the previous training of the individual. 
University graduates and clerks who never saw the inside of a | 
high school were alike able to derive a good deal from the various 
points made. 

Considerable attention was given to common errors in speech, 
and many words commonly mispronounced were pointed out. 
Probably the most interesting and effective feature of the course, 
however, was provided by the critical examinations of actual busi- 
ness letters. Most of the letters used were carbon copies of 
letters actually dictated or transcribed by members of the class 
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in the course of their daily bank work. During the weeks jg 
which these letters were examined and criticised, considerable 
improvement was apparent in the general character of the letters 
going out from the Bank. 

This course was given by Mr. Horatio N. Drury, a member 
of the firm of Pace & Pace, and author of the Pace Standardized 
Course in Business English. Mr. Drury used his own course as 
the basis for the work in this class. His long experience in teach- 
ing Business English to business people, his splendid facility of 
expression, and his magnetic personality combined to make the 
course attractive to all classes of our clerks. 

The officers feel that the summer months should see a let-up 
of all educational work of a formal class nature. In the fall, 
however, it is planned to repeat these two courses and also to con- 
tinue Part 2 of Mr. Drury’s English Course. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
W. S. MacArtuur, Chairman. Company, East Pittsburgh 
Armour and Company. Pa. 
F. E. LoomIs, Secretary-Treas- Western New York Chapter 
urer. James H. Rano, Temporary 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. 
John B. Stetson Co. 
Witiam C. Asn, Secretary- 


Chairman. 

The Rand Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. 

H. E. Purrer, Temporary See- 
retary-Treasurer. 





Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Chapter 
A. S. Donatpson, Chairman. 
Pittsburgh Chapter R. H. Macy & Company. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Chairman. Joun F. Ketty, Secretary-Treas- 
Carnegie Steel Company, Du- urer. 
quesne, Pa. The New York Edison Com- 
I. B. SHoup. pany. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Organization and Administration 
Dr. Lez Gattoway, Chairman. 
New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Duties: 

To determine the best methods of 
organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 


Continuation Schools 


Treasurer. 
Philadelphia Trades School, 
17th and Pine Streets. 


ucational Law and other con- 
tinuation school developments 
and report the progress of each. 
Methods My Instruction 
Mr. J. K. Bructer, Jr., Chairman 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To suggest courses of readi 
and study in the technique 0 
methods of instruction wi 


Dr. Paut Kreuzporntner, Chair- suggestions showing their spe- 
cial application to different 


man. 
= Third Avenue, Altoona, types of corporation schools. 
- Public Education 
Mr. C. E. SrHaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 


Duties: 
To study the application of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 
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OF deermine how fully the Pub- 


lic School System of the United 
States is meeting the educa- 
tional and training requirements 
of modern business and indus- 
try and study ways and means 
for .a closer co-ordination 
where such can be applied 
without interference with the 
broader purposes of public ed- 
ucation. 
Health Education 

Dr. F. S. Crum. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Newark, N. J 
Duties: 

To codify the principal sources 
of sickness, death and injury in 
the industries of the United 
States and to suggest remedies. 


Personnel Relations in Industry 

Mr. C. k. Hoox, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 

pany, Middletown, Ohio. 

Duties: 

To determine how best to classify 
“personnel relations” in indus- 
trial institutions and to suggest 
the form of organization best 
adapted for the handling of this 
problem. 

Section I—Employment 

Mr. Burr A. Rosrnson, General 

Chairman. 

United States Rubber Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 143, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of Labor 
Turnover from the development 
as given in the Confidential 
Report No. 1 with special at- 
tention to such methods for ac- 
counting by which the cost of 
labor turnover may be deter- 
mined. 

Section II—Psychological Tests 
and Results Secured from 
Such Tests 

Dr. Henry C. Linx, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 

Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Section III—Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 
“<a Street, New York, 


Section IV—To Study and De- 

termine the Proper Rela- 
tionship that should_be 
Maintained Between the Em- 
ployment Division and the 
other Departments of an 
Industrial Institution 
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Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 


ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 


Indicated by the title of each of 

the last three sections. 
Marketing 

Mr. JoHN McLeop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine what are the vital 
factors in Marketing and what 
are the elements of Efficiency 
that are lacking in present day 
methods. 

Office Work Training 

Miss Harriet BAKER, Chairman. 

ns ~~ 15th Street, New York, 


Duties: 

To determine under what condi- 
tions is organized training for 
office boys, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers advisable. 

Technical Training 

Mr. A. B. Benepict, Chairman. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
can best co-operate with tech- 
nical schools. 

Executive Training 

Dr. E. B. Gowrn, Chairman. 

126 W. 85th St. New York, 
N. Y. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how 
employes may be trained for 
executives. 

Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. E. SHELpon, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 
Section I—Railroads 
Duties: 

To continue the study of the de- 
velopment of desirable appren- 
tices in Railroad operation. 

Section II—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lester, 
Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions and to what extent is ap- 
prentice instruction desirable 
in.a manufacturing plant. 
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Section III—Steel and Iron Duties: 


Mr. C. E. Srrait, Chairman. To recommend standard 


American Rolling Mill Com- tional programs 


for dev 


pany, Middletown, Ohio. skilled and semi-skilled 


ers. 


Duties: Unskilled Labor and Amel 


To ascertain in what divisions of ization 


a steel mill it is desirable to de- Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman, 
velop apprentices and methods American Bridge om 


to be employed. in training ap- Ambridge, Pa. 
prentices. Duties: 


‘ RPO To determine the best methe 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor for Americanization of fe 
Dr. A. J. Beatry, Chairman. born and to continue thes 
American Rolling Mill Co., of methods of teaching E 
Middletown, Ohio to the foreign born. 


Class -- “A” Members 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, N. Y.. Mr. 

AMERICAN Bripce Cowrany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN Harp RUBBER ComPANy, New York ad 

AMERICAN Locomotive CoMPANY, Schenectady, N . 

American Rotuinc Mitt Company Middletown, Ohio 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE Company, Pa weet: a Pa.. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y.. 

Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Tue ATLANTIC Rerininc Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

THE —_ TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 

THE Biron Macuine Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn 

Tue Bricuton Mutts, Passaic, 4 

BripGEPorT Brass ComPany, Bridge ort come 

Brooxtyn Epison Company, Inc., rooklyn, N 

Burroucus AppInc MACHINE Co., Detroit, ER chavkvrese’ -- Mr. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. n06e oo Mr. 

CarRNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, "Pa. 

Tue CuHase NationaL Bank, New York, 

Cinctnnatr Mrturnc Macuine ComMPANy Oakley, ——- 

Tue CLEVELAND-CLiFFs Iron Company, Ishpeming, 

CotumBIA STEEL & SHartinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. R. 

CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company, 72 "Ww. Adams St., Chem, 


ll. 
CoMMONWEALTH STEEL ComPANY, me Loui 


Mvzon S. Hay 
E, Dae a 


L. ft Park H: 


rn. CHARLES RE 
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. Frep A. GEER 
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E. L. Parken” 
Frep R. 


R. 
ConsoLipaTEeD Gas Co. oF N. Y., 41 rving Place 4 York City. Mr. C. 


ConsoLipATED Gas, ELEcTRIC Licut & Power Co. or BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Md. 
7s CrocKER-WHEELER Company, angers, New Jersey 
Tue Curtis Company, INc., Clinton, owa 
Deere & Company, Moline, Tl 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass 
DGE MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, In 
Henry L. Donerty & ComPANY, 60 Wall St., New York, N. 
R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 
Chicago, Il. 
THe Dow Cuemicat Company, Midland, Michi 
E. I. puPonr pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Duruam Hosiery Mitts, Durham, 
Eastern MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bangor, Me 
Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, 
ELuiott-FIsHER ComPany, Harrisburg 
EguitasLe Lire ASSURANCE Socrery, Ri 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York 
peg Reserve Bank or New York, New’ York City 
Fers & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Company, Schenectad 
GeneraL Motors Corporations, Detroit Mics, 
GoopMan MANuPFacturinGc Company, Chicago, Til 
Tue B. F. Goovricn Co., Akron, Ohio 
Tue Goopyzar Tire & RuBBER Company, Akron, Ohio 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Y Cbeccresecies 
Tue Graton & KNiGHT MANUFACTURING Co... Worcester, Mass...Mr 
Tue Great Western Sucar Company, Denver, Colo..... waikiesalalle 
HapirsHaw Exzctric Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. 
H. J. Hetnz Company, Pittsburgh, Mics ee seca occcee MR. 
Hewitt Rurser Company. Buffalo. N VY. .....ceeceee ooooe Mr, 
Georce A. Hormet anp Company, Austin, Minn -Mr. 
Hyatt Rotter Bearine Division, Unitep Motors Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. *eadesseeeles 
Intrnors Steet Co., Chicago, Til 


INTERNATIONAL Disprtays Co., Cleveland, Ohio..... ostvoee MR, 
- mee Harvester Company or New Jensry. Chicago. 
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